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ADSTKACT 

This papec t^xatnines the wajot theoretical approaches 
to the study of socialisation, with an emphasis on media effects. The 
three major bodi€^s of literature studied are the major th^^oretic 
approaches utilized in th(5 general area of developmental psychology, 
the theoretical paradigaia evident in studies dealing more 
specifically with child socialization, and the research evidence 
related specifically to mass media and socialization. The more common 
of theoretical approaches has been to designate three major models: 
(1) mechanistic, in which man is seen as primarily reacting to 
external forces which mold his behavior and personality; (2) 
organisraic (structural or cognitive-development), in which man is 
seen as an active rather than reactive organism; and (3) 
psychoanalytic, in which emphasis focuses on a combination of drives, 
thought!!, and emotions in conjunction with basic psychosexual stages, 
Thesf* approaches to the mass media provide conceptual and empirically 
derived research schemes for the study of the medians influence in 
the socialization process. (SE) 
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MASS MEDU AND SOCIALIZATION: THEORETIC APPROACHES 
By Thomas F. Gordon 

Complexity of the Problem ; Implications for Theoretic Approaches 

In attempting to focus on socialization effects of the uiidia, 

it must first be recognized that the media are but one of many 
Influences in the socialization process. Here, socialization refers to 
the general process of preparing an individual (child or adult) for entry 

into a given social system. As Clausen (1968) notes, the general concept 

of socialization can be applied to any number of areas including child re^^ring, 

education, encul turation, role learning, occupational preparation, political 

orientation, or preparation for marriage and parenthood to name a few. 

Given this diversity, it is obvious that multiple factors such as parents, 

contribute to varying degrees (Elkin, 1972). 

These complexities are readily admitted by most media researchers* 
What is not as readily admitted is the realization that the development of a 
theory of media socialization effects becomes, in fact, a problem in the 
development of a theory of human behavior within which media effects 
become contributing elements. Given this realization, the task looms 
much larger and the media scholar is almost forced to concentrate on 
a specific aspect of the larger process. The overall theory will obviously 
take time to develop; however, to ignore the broader view in conceptualizing 
the problem is simply to postpone the point in time when a viable model 
of media socialization effects will be developed. 
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The purpose o£ this paper is to examine the major theoretic 
approaches to the study of socialization with an emphasis on media effects* 
Three major bodies of literature are examined --first, the major theoretic 
approaches utilized in the general area of c' evelopmental psychology . 
Second, the theor^Lic paradigms evident in studies dealing more specifically 
with child socialization . Third, the research evidence related specifically 
to mass media and socialization . These three major areas will be discussed 
in the above ord^.r^ 

Theoretic Approaches in Developmental psychology 

The study of developmental differences has, for the most part, 

been organized around relatively few models of human nature. Within a 

general model, however, may exist a family of theories with each theory 

differing somewhat from the others on sDecific details but maintaining ^ 

the general proposition concerning the basic nature of man. i 

Reese and Overton (1970) have argued very effectively that 

controversies; between theories within the same model family are potentially 

resolvable but conflicts among theories from different model families 

can never be resolved. These differences between model families involve 

metaphysical ana epistemological assumptions about the nature of man that 

are simply unbridgeable (Pepper, 1942; Kuhn, 1962). 

These theoretic approaches or basic families of models have been 

classified in numerous ways (e.g. see Langer, 1969; Riegel, 1973; Looft, 1973). 

The more common division has been to designate three major models (Sutton-Smith, 1973): 

(1) Mechanistic, (behavior or learning theory) Man is seen as 

^primarily ^'reacting*' to external forces which mold his behavior 
and personality. Here, the orientation is on the external . 
influence, with Skinner's work being a prime example of this approach. 



(2) Organismlc . (structural or cognitive-developmental) 

Where man is seen as an "active" rather than reactive organism. 
Within tne organismlc camp the stress is on internal cognitive 
stages or sequences and the Interaction of the individuals 
as determiners and predictors of behavior. Piaget is the 
prime representative of this approach. 

(3) Psychoanalytic . Here, the emphasis Is also internal but 
focuses on a combination of drives, thoughts and emotions 
in conjunction with basic psychosexual stages (e.g. Id, Ego, 
Superego). The resolution (or lack of resolution) of conflicting 
drives and emotions, related to specific psychosexual stages, 

is seen as the determinant of the individual's behavior and 
personality. 

The Behavlorlstlc approach is, on the surface, the least complex 
of the three basic models. The stimulus-response approach combined with 
concepts of punishment, reward, generalization, extinction, discrimination and 
observational learning allow for behavioral formation through basic class cal . 
or operant conditioning techniques. When applied to mental processes the system 
becomes more complex in that the individual's own Internally generated stimulus 
may be viewed as part of an S-R chain which results in the formation of cognitive 
processes (e.g. Aronfreed, 1968). 

Reese and Overton (1970; Overton and Reese, 1973) argue that the 
Organlsmic and Psychoanalytic approaches, because they both Involve an ln';ernal 
orientation, are really two models within the same family. As such, acce;5tlng 
this rationale, there are only two basic models: Mechanistic and Organismlc. 

The external vs. Internal dynamic Is probably the most important 
distinction between these two theoretic approaches. Relative to the mass media, 
these propositions declare that major socialization effects could be conceived 
of in two very different ways. With the mechanistic approach the media 
dynamics (in association with other factors) mold the behaviors and cognitions 
of the individual. With the organismlc approach the change is due to the 



dynamic interaction of the media olesnenta with the cognitive structural or 
information processing characteristics of the individual. Most of the mass 
communication studies dealing with socialization effects have (consciously or 
unconsciously) ascribed to the mechanistic model. Studies relating to age, 
social class, sex differences, etc. are relevant to the broader developmental 
issue but for the most part have attempted only correlational relationships 
between these Independent variables and factors like media usage patterns, 
content preferences or perception differences. 

One recent notable application of the developmental approach 
to media effects is Ward and Wackman*s (1973) study of children's 
information processing of television advertising. Their study makes 
evident the potential power of the organismic approach in conceptualizing 
and interpreting age differences by way of cognitive developmental characteristics. 
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of observed differences and the theoretical framework provided a substantial 
base for making future predictions. Overall, the organismic approach 
appears particularily fruitful for research relating to children and media 
since changes in cognitive development are most evident through these stagas 
in life. 

As discussed by Looft (1973) and by Reese and Overton (1970; Overton 
and Reese, 1973), other major differences between the organismic and mecharistic 
approaches can be summarized as follows: 

0 RGAM I SM I C MECHANISTIC 



Internal Orientation 

Individual goes through 
stages which affect 
cognitive abilities- 

Closed model in that there 
is a set number of stages. 



External Orientation 

Basic cognitive mechanism 
remains same- Cuanges occur by 
adding to or modifying repetoires. 

Open model in that theri is 
theoretically unlimited growth 
through modification of repetoires. 
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mm Development is discontinuous 
as blockad out by each suagu. 
Continuous in that stages 
progress sequantially 

" Emphasizes structure - function 
in that cognitive repetoires are 
produceu to serve the goals or 
functions oi the organism. 

Holistic in that the organism 
is represented as an organised 
totality. 



Organized complexity of organism 
interacting with environment 
pro^ices change. 



Assumes continuity oi 
development, no necessity 
for stages. 



Emphasizes antecedent • consequent 
approach where cause - effect or 
stimulus - response relations 
condition repetoires. 

Stresses elementarism 

in that the organism is represented 

as a collection of elements. 

Any behavior or skill can be 

reduced to simpler or more 

elementary fonns (Reductionalism). 

Linear causality in that causes' 
of change are unidirectional. 



As discussed by various philosophers of science (Kuhn, 1962; Fodor, 1968; 
Kessel, 1969; Pepper, 1942; Toulmin, 1962), the choice of a particular theoretic 
model will determine: 

1. The basic categories determining the introduction of certain 
classes of theoretical constructs and the exclusion of others- 

2. The explication of particular features of theoretic propositions. 

3. The definition of meaningful problems- 

4. The types of methods to use for the exploration of given problems- 

5. The types of explanations for interpre tating the data- 
Given une importance of the above factors to the research process 

it is evident that the choice of a model for persuing the socialization 
effects of the media should not be taken lightly. 

From the earlier realization that media effects should be juxtaposed 
with other family, school, peer group and environmental influences, it 
follows naturally that whichever model is adopted, the approach should be a 
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long-temn ov *lifa*»cycle'* paradignu MeLnod and O'Keefe (1972) recogniased 
this aspect iu lUeir recent concoptualization of conuaanication as a 
dependent: variable In the ''socialization perspective *^ 

The life-cycle approach is probably best characterized by the 
growing number of psychologists who subscribe to the "life-span" 
developmental approach. Their rationale seems very appropriate for 
our own media socialization problem (Baltes and Schai^^, pp, 393-394): 

(1) A life-span view of development, (relative to describing 
the process) ... is based on the fact that behavioral change, 
which can properly be labelled developmental change, is 
observable at all stages of the life-span. The rate, 
directionality, and sequential Ity of such changes depend 

not upon the age of the organism, but upon the relative 
degree of stability in the man-environment context 
relevant to a specific behavior class over a given period 
^ )f time. A life-span perspective also suggests attention 

to a joint description of the individual and the environment 
as changing systems* 

(2) A life-span viewt with regard to develoTxnental explanation, 
illustrates any developmental approach in its extreme form. 
It's usefulness Is dependent upon the joint action of 
continuous and discontinuous antecedent-consequent models. 
In terms of paradigms, the focus is on change rather than 
stability, on historical (potentially time lag) relationships, 
... and the conjoint analysis of man-environment systems. 

(3) In regard to corrective, preventive, and optimizing modification, 
the life-span view of development draws attention to dramatic 
modif iability of development at all periods of the life span. 

In terms of substantive proposals, a life-span view suggests 

a redistribution of interventive efforts throughout the life span, 

a much stroni'^er emphasis on massive, molar environmental 

(and genetic) modification than is currently practiced and a 

focus on the consideration of developmental history variables 

(both in a retrospective and prospective fashion) when designing 

intervention programs. 
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Syectf ic C h U d Social tzattiin ConceptuaH8at i.on6 

Given the intereelatitsnsUip o£ soclaliaatlon to other general 
g.i'eas a£ psychology, sociology, communicology, anthropology, etc., 
It is difficult to point to specific works as major contributions 
CO the theoretical conceptualizations of the socialization process. 
Fortunately, major sununarys of socialization relaced research have 
been attempted from time to time and we can draw upon these summaries 
to detail the major conceptual schemes (e.g. Baltes and Schaie, 1973; 
Child, 1954; Clausett, 1968; Goslln, 1969). 

As 3 general conceptual approach to the socialization problem, 
Elkln (1960; 2na ed. 1972) suggested focusing on four major elements: 
(1) parents and family, (2) peers, (3) institutions like school and church, 
and (4) the mass media. This very broad classification begins to break up 
the Important elements bi''. specific factors within each category must ^ 
be detailed in order to begin to formulate specific soCi^alization effects. 
Beginning with the child, the major variables or conceptualizations 
evident in the socialization literature will be listed. In many cases, 
variables or conceptual schemes overlap (i.e are not mutually exclusive). 

The Child . Among the many specific demographic variables 
relevant to the child^s role in the socialization process, the following 
are most frequ'-ntly evident (Baltes and Schaie, 1973; Goslin, 1969): 
(1) age, (2) cognitive stage, (3) education, (4) socio-economic status, 
(5) race, (6) I.Q., (7) birth order and sibling relationship, (8) personality type, 
(9) behavioral predispositions. Of these variables, the concepts of 
cognitive stages, personality type and behavioral predisposition provide 
the most general yet complex, characterization of the child. 
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The cognitive staging ippeoach U best represented by Pia^et^s (1970) 
stages of logical thuught (see also Kessen and Kuhlman, X970; Glnaburg 
and Opper, 1969): 

1. Symbolic, intuitive thought 

2. Concrete operations, Substage 1 
categorical classification 

3. Concrete operations, Substage 2 
reversible concrete thought 

4. Formal operations, Substage 1 
relations involving the inverse 
of the reciprocal 

5. Formal operations, Substage 2 

6. Formal operations, Substage 3 

Relative to personality types, various typologies have been 
offered (see Edwards and Abbott, 1973; Livson, 1973). Eysenck^s (1959) 
empirically derived factors of Extroversion- Introversion and Neuroticism 
represent two basic types. Cattell's (1966 as cited in Hall and Lindzey, 
1970) factor analvtic research, nn trhe othpr hfinH nmHur^ofl i-h^ fnlir^nHncr 
personality dimensions: 



1. 


Outgoing - Resarved 


2. 


More Intelligent - Less Intelligent 


3. 


Stable - Emotional 


4. 


Assertive - Humble 


5. 


Happy go lucky - Sober 


6. 


Conscientious - Expedient 


7. 


Venturesome - Shy 


8. 


Tender minded - Tough minded 


9. 


Suspicious - Trusting 


10. 


Imaginative - Practical 


11. 


Shrewd - Forthright 


12. 


Apprehensive - Placid 



In the behavioral predispositions area the work of Thomas, Chess 
and Birch is most notable (1970). From a longitudinal study of middle 
class youngsters, they observed behavior factors like motor activity, 
regularity of body functions (eating, sleeping, excretion), response to 



ndw objects or people, general mood, and attention span. I'Uey were able 
to cUaaliy 65/1 ot their sample of I4l iVito one oi the following temperament 

* 

1. ^^lacy**: positive mood, low to moderate activity level, 

regular body functions, adapts easily to new situation 
(40% of sample) 

2. "Slow to Warm Up'*t low activity level, adjusts slowly to 

new situations, somewhat negative in mood 
(15% of sample) 

3. "Difficult Children": irregular in body functions, intense 

reactions, generally negative in mood 
(10% of sample) 

In turning from the child to other agents of the socialisation 
process, we should note Clausen's (1968b) gene eal classification of 
important properties or modifiers of role relationships involving 
socialization agents and those being socialized (p. 149) t 

1. Affectivity, nature of the emotional tie; 

(b) Emotionally involved-af fectively neutral 

2. Relative power of agent and induc'^ee, including resource control 
(equivalent to dependence of the inductee). 

3. Relative degree of initiative (responsibility) allocated to agent 
and inductee. 

4. Specificity or diffuseness of the claims of each individual 
upon the other. 

5. Explicitness and primacy of socialization aims (or social-influence 
aims) of agent as against other objectives (that is, cotmitment of 
the agent to bringing about changes in the orientations, skills, 
feelings, etc., of the inductee). 

6. Consonance, congruence, or resonance of the goals of agent and 
inductee in the relationship generally and in regard to specific 
socialization aims. 

7. Interpersonal skills of both parties and the clarity of communication 
between them. 

8. Croup and contextual supports for or in opposition to agent's aims 
and methods (nonnative solidarity versus aliena*:ion, subterranean 
values, conflict orientation). 
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par^atal and Pa mily Fagtar e . Relative to a canoaptual cha^avit^riaatioa 
of thQ parental role in the socialUation process, Clausen (1968) provides the 
following scheme of pa.:ental aims or activities and the corresponding task 
or achievement expected o£ the child (p, 141): 



parenta l Aim or ActivU y 

I, Provision of nurturance and 
physical care. 

2* Training and channelir of 
physiological needs in toilet 
training, weaning, provision 
of solid foods, etc. 

3. Teaching and skill-training in 
language, perceptual skills^ 
physical skills, self-care skills 
in order to facilitate care, 
insure safety, etc. 

4. Orienting the child t:o his 
immediate world of kin, neighborhood, 
community, and society and to his 
own feelings. 

5. Transmitting cultural and subcultural 
• goals and values and motivating the 

child to accept them for his own. 



6. Promoting interpersoaal skills, 
motives, and modes of feelirv? ^^nd 
behaving in relation to others. 

7. Guiding, correcting, helping the 
child to lormi'late hi.*^ own gv)als, 
plan his own activities. 



Chi ld* s Task or Acnleyement 

Acceptance of nuvtirance 
(development of trust) 

Control of the expression of 
biological impulses; learning 
acceptable channels and tim' s 
of gratification. 

Learning to recognize objects 
and cues; language learning; 
learning to walk, negotiate 
obstacles, dress, feed self> etc. 



Developing a cognitive map of one*i) 
social world; learning to fit behavior 
to situational demands. 



Developing a sense of righr and wrong; 
developing goals and criteria for 
choices, investment of effort for 
tne common good. 

Learning to take the perspective of 
another person; responding selectively 
to the expectations of jthcrs. 

Achieving a measure of self -regulat ion 
and criteria for evaluating own 
perfortnance. 



Other major family analyses have concentrated on family interaction 
patterns (Hartup and Lempers, 1973; Hess and Handel, 1959; Herbst, 1954; 
McLeod and Chaffee, 1966; Parsons and Bales, 1955). The dimensions of these 



u 

^««ly8«a Uav^ varieU fram dyadic basic inU^family stcuctur«8 to 
control aud social power structure. The research oii child rearing patterns 
also reflects a major concept o£ family influence (Sears* et.al. 1957; 

Whiting and Child, 1953). 

Peer Croup inCluence . The increasing importance of the peer 
group as the child grows older illustrates the dynamic changes that take 
place within as well as between particular socialisation factors (Clausen. 1968b). 
Elkln (1972) has provided a useful categorization scheme of peer group functionst 

1. Provides experience with egalitarian (symmetrical) types of 
relationships. 

2. Aides in teaching taboo subjects (e.g. sex, drugs). 

3. prov^ides information on current trends (e.g. fashion, music). 
.4. Expends the social view of the child. 

5. Helps the child to become independent of parents and other 
authority figures. 

6. Provides a collective cushion, against the uemanas or auctioiity. 
Institutions of Society The role relationship factors listed 

after the child factors and pi-ior to the agent factors are particularily 
salient to conceptualizing institutional influence. By far, the most researched 
institution is that of the school. Within tha school the teacher becomes the 
primary agent of influence. Clausen (1968b) conceptualizes the primary aims 

• and activities of the teacher as follows: 

(1) Teaching and encouraging skill learning specific cognitive skills 
such as reading, writing, arithmetic, and the more general skills of 
maintaining attention, sitting stil], participating in classroom 
activities. 

(2) Imparting information, orienting the children to the educational 
system and to the intellectual heritage, seeking to commit them to 
its ends. 

I 

(3) Transmitting dominant cultural goals and values, making clear 
their meaning and relevance. 
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(4) Providing guidance and model s for problem solving; niaintatning 
an atmosphere conducive to learning. 

<i>) Overcome gross deficits in preparation and attempting 

to deal Willi individual differences and with personal problems 
of the child that hinder his performance; in some instances 
consulting with the parents or with guidance personnel. 

the maintenance of control by way of authority or social power 

and through emotional acceptance is an important aspect of the teachers 

influence in the classroom. GUdeweU(1966) determined^ the effect of the 

delegation of a portion of the teacher's social power to the student 

in conjunction with prominant emotional acceptance tends to: (p, 232) 

1. stimulate more pupil-to-pupil interaction 

2. reduce interpersonal conflicts and anxieties 

3, increase mutual esteem, rapport, and self-esteem 

4, induce a wider dispersion and flexibility of peer social power 
as manifested by a greater tolerance for divergent opinions 

in the initial phases of decision-making and a greater convergence 
of opinion in the later phases of decision-making 

of opinion, and responsibility in implementing accepted assignments. 
The role of the church and other institutions in the socialization 
process is much less defined (Swanborn, 1968). The most relevant comparisons 
have been within the specific area of moral socialization (e.g. Kohlberg, 1964; 
1969; 1973; Maccoby, 1968). Within the study of religion proper. Clock 
and Stark (1966) offer the following empirically derived dimension of 
religiosity which describe a religious person and which could be used to 
conceptualize potential socialization dimensions: 

1. Experiential : Religious persons will experience special feelings 

or direct knowledge of ultimate reality (e.g. the presence 
of god unity). 

2. Ideological ; Adherence to a core of beliefs is essential. 

3. Ritual istic ; prescribed by all formal religions (e.g. prayer, fasting). 

4. Intel lectual ; The expectation that a religion will be knowledgeable 

about the tenents of his faith. 

5. Consequential ; Refers to the consequences of or effects of 

religion in the individual's liie. 
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Aithaugh Che research relating specific religious experiences is scant, 
the most dramatic effects are probably evident in religious conversions 
which result in apparent (though not substantiated) personality shifts 
(Lofland and Stark, 1965). Kohlberg's (1973) six stages of moral 
development provide the most refined conceptualization (from the organismic 
point of view) of the interplay between moral development and socialization 
experiences; 



Stage 0 
Stage 1 
Stage 2 
Stage 3 
Stage 4 
Stage 5 



The good is what I want and like 
Punishment-obedience orientation 
Instrumental hedonism and concrete reciprocity 
Orientation to interpersonal relations of mutuality 
Maintenance of social order, fixed rules and authority 



A. Social contract, utilitarian lawmaking perspective 

B. Higher law and conscience orientation 
Stage 6: Universal ethical principle orientation 

It is interesting to note that Kohlberg (1973) is suggesting a 
iLlc owvc44fc.u oua5c u£ mui-al tie ve iopmeiit wnicn is very smLiiar Co 



what Clock and Stark (1966) describe as the religious experience of 
feeling oneness with God or nature. He notes . • . it appears that the men 
from Socrates to Martin Luther King, who are most pointed to as having 
lived aud died for their ethical principles, have had something like a 
strong stage 7 orientation in addition to a commitment to rational 
principles of justice" (p. 204). 

A growing area of research which provides potential institutional 
comparison is that of adult socialization (e.g Brim, 1968). Factors studied 
include occupational rolas, work skills, interpersonal relationships, 
and aspiration levels (see Ahammer, 1973; Moore, 1969; Riley, et. al^ 1969)* 
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Besides school and church, Lippltt (1968) lists other tnajor 
Institutional agents to consider in the socialization process: 

(1) The formal education system, public and private. 

(2) The churches with their programs for children and youths. 

(3) The leisure-time agencies with their recreational, cultural, 
and character education programs. 

(4) The social control and protection agencies such as the police, 
courts, traffic-safety agents etc. 

(5) The therapeutic, special correction, and resocialization services 
such as counselors, remedial clinics, and programs for the 
handicapped. 

(6) Employment offices and work supervisors who hire the young 
and supervise them on their paid jobs. 

(7) Political leaders who have an interest in involving 

the young in political activities such as civil rights protests. 



The Mass Media 

Again, the approach in this section will be to provide the 

available conceptual and/or empirically derived research schemes as 
indicators of theoretic approaches to the study of the medians 

influence in the socialization process , with minimum discussion of each 

scheme. More detailed discussion of particular schemes and their 

relationship to a proposed theoretic approach will be presented 

following the general socialization considerations. 

The major recent reviews of mass media literature and recently 

published research-related books were used as the primary sources 

of information concerning conceptual (socialization) approaches to 

media effects (Clarke, 1973; Gerbner, et. al., 1973; Leifer, et. al. 1973; 

Liebert, et. al, 1973; McLeod and O^Keefe, 1973; Pool, 1973; Schramm, 1973; 

Kline and Tichenor, 1972; Schramm and Roberts* 1971; Searcy and Chapman, 1972; 

Siegel, 1969; Goranson, 1969; Weiss, 1968; 1971). Relative to our concern 

for the basic model of man which appears to underlie, the research, it is 
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clear that the vast majority of media researchers (consciously or 
unconaciously) ascribe to the mechanistic or behavioral approach • 
This fact probably has more to do with our current level of 
development in the study of mass media effects than with any 
conscious broad-based theory development. For example, much of 
the literature deals with studies of basic variable relationships 
and as such is more oriented toward exploratory ends than toward 
the development of particular theories. 

Genera l System > Pool (1973) provides a basic framework for 
the analysis c f communication system dimensions which takes the 
following form (pp. 3-4): 

(1) Number of elements in the population which affect 
the number of potential links. 

(2) Message capacity of links between elements (bandwidth). 

(3) Volume of message flow through the links (actual amount 
of information) • 

(4) Network Structure: 

, . A. Directionality 

B. Possible or permitted links 

C. Probability of channel usage 

(5) Type of message carried 

A. Form (Structure) 
3. Content 

(6) Triggering mechanisms (e.g. message may trigger hasb change 
in above system characteristics). 

Pool contends that as a systems approach, this scheme contains 

the basic elcui^^nts that should be defined when working with any 

communication system (Pool, 1973) • 

Basic Communication Effects . Schramm and Roberts (1971) suggest 

that basic communication effects (not necessarily specific to mass media) 

can affect our ''images" of the world around us by (1) redefining an existing 

image or (2) maintaining the present image (Roberts, 1971). The> present 
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a somewhat more specific effects categoiy scheme in discussion of the 
following general effects: 

!• Inform 

2. Instruct 

3. Persuade 

4. Entertain 

Basic Media Functions . The above scheme could also be conceived 
of as functions of the media. Specific to the functions question, 
Schramm (1973) discusses L»3well's basic functional scheme: 

1. Surveillance of the environment 

2. Correlation of societal elements 

3. Transmission of social heritage 

Other function il media schemes summarized by Schramm (1973) distinguish 
between social and personal functions: 

SOCIAL PERSONAL 

1. Status Conferral 1. Social Utility 

2. Enforcement of Social Norms 2. Information 

3. Social Narcotics 3. Entertainment 

• 

Weiss's (1968) review of the media literature produced a similar 
functional break with the important addition of the time filling 
and/or diversion function, not distinguished in earlier classification: 

1. Time filling 

2. Relaxation or Diversion 

3. Social Utility 

4. Personal Information 

• Greenberg's (1973) factor analytic study of television gratification also produc 
time filling and habit functions. Relative to the mean values of the dimensions 
in this study, the recognition of these types of functions may turn out 
to be very important in future theorizing about the effects of television 
in our society. These factors and the companionship factor may point 
to important mental health functions of television over the long run. 
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Greenberg's factors in order of mean value were: 

1. Habit 

2. Pass Time 

3. Companionship 

4. Arousal 

5. Learning 

6. Relaxation . 

7. To Forget 

Range of General Media Effects . Weiss's reviews (1968; 1971) 
provide general effects classification schemes that indicate the range 
of potential effects and particular variables that have generated 

erable research and as such may be worth examination. Note that 
this is not a functional classification per say: (i) Cognition second 
hand reality; selective exposure; (2) Comprehension (of media messages) 

(3) Emotional Arousal -- mood; cognitive schema; setting of exposure; 

(4) Identification with character; with behavior; (5) Attitudes; 

Overt Bfib^^vior timP al ^nro^ 'fr^n • nrkv^ciimoi^ f^M-rnU-nooo • T^#-rt*-*^ot;o 

and Interest Related Behavior; (8) Public Taste; (9) Outlook and Values; 
(10) Family Life. 

Political Effects .. Relative to this specific area of media 
effects (see Chaffee, et.al., 1970; Dawson and Prewitt, 1969; Hyman, 1963; and 
McCombs* 1972)^ considerable research has been done. Weiss (1968) 
considered the following variables to be of major importance in media effects: 

!• Interest - will affect exposure tiiue and content choices. 

2. Selective Exposure - relates to interests. Overall, exposure 
to all or most aspects of major television campaigns will be 
evident (without intended exposura), while special programs 
Conventions, telethons, etc.) will show strongest evidence of 
selective exposure . 

3. Selective Retention . Will function relative to interest and exposure. 
4* Relative Strengt h of Att itudc :'>efore Hxposure . The stronger the 

attitude, the more likely the reinforcement vs. change effect. 
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5. Acttvalton > Relevant to particular content issues < 
6# Reinforcement , The major effect attributed to media t^olitical 
information. 

?• " Image " evaluation > May be dominant over issues. , 
AS Weiss (1968) notes, the media do not merely transmit 

messages, but structure 'reality* by selecting, emphasizing and 

interpreting events." (p,. 176). This image creation process is a very 

subtle and important factor in the socialization process. 

Televised Violence . This area of study has generated an enormous 

amount of research. Various reviews have a*-tempted to synthesize 

the findings (e.g. Goranson, 1969; Siegel, 1969; Liebert, 1973; 

Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Commi :tee on Television and 

Social Behavior, 1972)* The major theoretic possibilities of effects are: 

1. No Effect 

2. Catharsis (Draining off of Aggressive drives) 

3. Stimulation (Causing the individual to be more aggressive) 

By far, the majority of research supports the stimulation 
position. The catharsis effect may hold in very limited special cases. 
One classification of relevant factors affecting the outcome of exposure 
to televised violence is as follows (Gordon, 1971): 

I. Prior Viewing Factors 

A. Characteristics or the Child (personality, predispositions, 

fantasy abil Ity) 

B. Family Characteristics and influences (control practices, 

expressed va lues ) 

C. Immediate motivational statL 
II. The Viewing Setting 

A, Presence of aggressive cues 

B. Presence of an adult 

III, Medium Characteristics: Form and Content 
A, Content Preceeding the Violent Act 

1. Justification for the violence 

2 . Aggressor-Victim Characteristics (s tatus) 

3. Identification with characters and settings 

4* Fantasy-Reality, e.g. Tine Context of the program (Gordon, 1973) 
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B. The Violent Act 

1. Type of weapon 

2. Type of act (novel vs. stereotyped) 

3. Number of models in the act 

C. Content succeeding the violence 

1. Consequences (physical pleasure or pain) 

2. Punishment -Reward (goals reached or not reached) 
IV, Post Viewing Factors 

A. Similarity of setting with media setting 

B. Relative anonymity 

C. Awareness of arousal state 

Socialization and Communication . Behaviors . McLeod and O'Keefe (1972) 
stressed communication as a dependent variable in their classification 
of factors relating to the "socialization perspective". They grouped 
communication behaviors first by the way in which they were measured 
followed by major factors affecting each type of behavior: 

1. Media Exposure ; confounded by interest, availability of the 

media, and available time for the viewer. 

2. Communlcattop Processes (Activities): Has advantage over the 

Avnoaiire ^rari'aV,lA i" n fhat if ran ha a«jiH#»r1 hnth < nfprnPr«ona 1 

and mass communication. 

3. Motivational Gratification: Is conceptually closer to the 

"why" of usage but relys or the respondent's ability to know 
why and to give more than socially acceptable answers. 

4. Media Credibility and Preferences : Indications here are that 

it may be better to examine media attitudes and media related 
overt behaviors separately. 

Factors relevant to above dimensions: 

1. Age or life-cycle 

2. Social Structural Constraints of the System 

3. The Agent or source of influence 

4. Learning processes involved -- i,e, modeling, reinforcement, 

or social interaction. 

5. Content or criterion behavior being explained as dependent 

variable -- (a) similarity to agents' behavior, (b) absolute 
level of the viewers' behavior 

McLeod and O'Keefe contend that social structural constraints 

should be treated as theoretical variables rather than as "static 

categorical locators". Also, they recommend, "Receiver-oriented categorizations 



of. media functions combined with specific use patterns of content 
categories would seem to be the optimum strategy for measuring communication 
behavior (p. 159) • 

Cognitive Approaches , It should be noted here that a growing 
number of researchers are recognizing the importance of cognitive 
mediationax processes as potentially powerful explanation and 
prediction mechanisms (sec Clarke, 1973) • These approaches range 
from using cognitive characteristics as classification variables 
to the examination of specific information processing skills. This 
approach will be discussed in greater detail under the later proposed 
research scheme. 

Developmental Approaches , As noted, very few studies have 
taken a cognitive developmental approach to the study of media effects, 
luc Wdiu *iiiu wacknian (1^:^/3; worK wicn cn^-iaren's information processing 
of TV commercials was referred to earlier as an excellent representation 
of the potential power of this approach for the explanation of differences 
across age groups and for the hypothesis generation potential of the 
theory (see aldo Blatt, et.al., 1972). Roberts (1973) has examined 
the developmental approach to communication and children as well. 
He notes the potential power of this approach, and discusses the related 
research in th^ area of language acquisition. However, Roberts^ review 
of the mass media literature beares little relation to the developmental 
approach, because (as noted) very little of this research w;.s conceived 
in the developmental framework. More specifics of the developmental 
approach will also be discussed in the proposed research scheme to follow. 



Children and Television ♦ Leifer, et, al,, (1973) reviewed 



a large body of literature relating to children and TVt The niajor 

areas concerned included (1) Viewing Patterns; (2) Content Analyses; 

(3) Instructional TV; (4) Aggressive Content, Their general model 

of the major elements in the socialization process was three overlapping 

circles labeled TV, the child, and other agents. From this basic 

model, they classified the relevant factors as follows stressing 

developmental stage and information processing as child characteristics: 

A, Characteristics of the Child 

1, Demographics (SES, Age, Race, Cognitive make-up, etc.) 

2, Developmental Stage 

3, Information Processing Characteristics 

B, Characteristics of TV 

1, structure (Form or Style) 

2. Content 

C, Other Agents : 

1. SES and subcultural characteristics: These factors 

a, what the agent will do 

b, what they encourage the child to do 

c, h'^w they use TV themselves 

d, how children react to them 

2. Content: 

a. range of norms and behaviors displayed by the agent 

b, what they attempt to teach the child 

3. Form (e.g. peers, institutions): relates to characteristics 

(e.g. SES) of the agent and avenues of influence available 
to the agent. 

D, Interaction of Child, TV. and Agents: Major Dimensions 
Influencing the Interaction will be: 

1. Credibility (source: medium or agent) 

2. Power (relative differences among agents) 

3. Appeal (attractiveness of the TV content or agent) 

4. Comprehens ibility ( of information source or agent) 
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The General Socinli::afion Process ; Summary and Model 

The major conceptions available in developmental psychology, 
socialiEation research and the media related literature provide important 
frameworks within which to conceptualize the socialization effects of 
the media. These elements allow for the elaboration of a media oriented 
model of socialization effects. The important realization from these 
major areas should be that ench will provide differential inputs to the 
process and all interact to produce the ultimate socialization effect. 
In terms of needed research, the intent should be to determine the 
contribution of the media to the socialization process relative to the 
contributions of the other agents. Figure 1 presents a media oriented 
model of the general socialization process. Given the focus on the 
media, this agent is placed in the center of the model. However, 
we should note that the rela*:ive contribution of a given agent of 
socialization may change dej ending on the mix of elements. For instance, 
the peer group will be more important in the life of an adolescent than 
for a preschooler. As such, for conceptualization purposes a researcher 
might reorganize the agents of influence relative to their contribution 
to a specific socialization problem. 



Proposed Resoarch aad Theory E mphasis 

From the literature ej^amined and the resulting model, 

the compleKltles of the socialization process arecleaily evident. 

Given this mix of interacting elements it is also understandable 

why many media effects have been relegated to the "reinforcement'' category. 

However, the media provide a unique influence in that they pervade 

the entire system creating a symbolic information environment » 

Gerbner (1972) states the case as follows: 

Never before have so many people in so many places shared so much 
of a common system of messages and images and the assumptions 
about life, society and the world that the system embodies 
while ha -ing so little to do with creating the system. 
In sum, the fabric of popular culture that relates the elements 
of existence to one another and shapes the common consciousness 
of what ^s, what is important, what is right, and what is related 
to what ?lse is now largely a manufactured product, (p. 154) 

Other major media scholars have formulated the same conclusion 

(Schramm and Roberts, 1971; Roberts, 197l; 1973). Schramm (1973), 

after examinin^^ the potential effects of Iflb communication concludes; 

The main effect communication has on us is on the pictures 
in our heads, our cognitive maps of environment, our images 
of ourselves, the beliefs and values we have accepted and 
are prepared to defend, the eva-uaticns we have made of our 
relat ion.:hips to individuals and groups in other words, 
the translations of experience we have stored away in our 
central -^.ervous systems. By making some contribution to 
these 'pictures in our heads', a communication can contribute 
to the probability of our making some overt response, (p. 194). 

Similarly, the Surgeon General's (1972) report on TV violence 

concerns that major oMMlte of televised violence may be more related to 

our "national ethics*' (i.e. standards or norms of acceptable behavior) 

than on actual overt behavior. 




. . Btsi ton a'fi!i«si.« 

Thus, the prime effect of the mdia appoar to ba their 

contribution to our **Inu^ges»'* with th<^ rQali.2ation that our images 

\ ... . ♦ 

directly aCCact behaviors^ Given this conviction, wo have btigun 
to set up a basic model of the nature of nian as discinguished earli«f 
in this paper. The wore appropriate theoretic approach for media 
scholars, then, seems to be the organismic approach because of its 
emphasis on the cognitive development of the individual and the . 
interplay of those cognitive dimensions with the immediate environment* 
As such, the proposal here is to base "Image'* related media effects 
research withii; the Cognitive-Developmental paradigm. 

Theoretic Considerations 

As noted earlier, the organismic approach is a broadly based 

model with families of theories within the par^^nt model. The two major 

theoretic approaches within the basic Organismic model are the 

Cognitive-Developmental paradigms (e.g.Piagot, 1970, Kohlberg, 19^:,^; 

Baldwin, 1969) and the psychoanalytic approaches (e.g. Freud, Erickson, 1968) • 

Given the greater specificity of the cognitive-developmental approach 

and its closer relationship to the principles of learning theory, it is 

.recommended as the most useful theoretic approach. Baldwin (1969) 

notes that the cognitive-developmental approach is: 

..• a theory of human behavior which postulates a general 
cognitive mechanism as the initial step in the chain of events 
leading from the stimulus to the response. The assumption behind 
cognitive theory is that stimuli are received and processed to 
extract the information that they contain. This information 
is in soino way integrated into a cognitive representation of the 
environment in which the individual is represented, (p. 328). 

Thus, this theory is highly consistent with the ^Uinage** approach 

to media eflects. Baldwin (1969) goes on to note that a general cognitive 
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mechanism simplifies the explanation of the relationship between the 
external stimulus and the ciMterlon behavior. Uws couched in terms 
of cognitive objects are probably simpler than laws couched in terms 
of the oroximal stimuli and the motor responfjes of the organism. 
This seems particularly important from our realization of the 
complexities of the socialization mix. Diggory-Farnham (1972) stresses 
the point that the cognitive-developmental information processing 
approach offers "... a methodology for precisely specifying the changes 
In organismic states and systems that are the heart of developmental 
science (pp. XV)." 

Kohlberg (1973) summarizes the general characteristics of the 
cognitive-developmental stage concept as developed by Piaget: 

1. Stages imply distinct or qualitative differences in 
structures (modes of thinking) which still serve the same 
basic function (e.g., inteiiigence) at various points m 
development . 

2. These different structures form an invariant sequence, 
order, or succession in individual development. While 
cultural factors may speed up, slow down, or stop development, 
they do not change in sequence. 

3. Each of these different and sequential modes of thought forms 
a structured vhole. A slven stage-rosponsc on a task does 

not just represent a specific response determined by knowledge 
and familiarity with that task or tftsks similar to it; rather, 
it represents au underlying thought-organization. 
The Implication is that various asp.;cts of stage structures 
should appear as a consistent cluster of responses in development. 
A. Stages are hierarchical integration-; . As noted, stages form an 
order of increasingly differentiated and integrated structures 
to fulfill a common function. Accordingly, higher stages 
displace (or, rather, reintegrate) the structures found at 
lower stages , 

From these basic conceptions, a more specific theoretic conception 
is needed to bc-.-'n to define the process and to apply it to our media image problem. 



For this purpose, BaXdwin^s (1969) cognitive theoretic framework of 
behavior and learning seem Htighly appropriate; 



I, A cuiniitive thi'oiy of In^uivior a<isutiies thai the first 5taq:e in the chain 
of events initiated by tlu» stiiuiihis situation and rosultinu in tlie behavioral act 
is the construi'tii^n ot" a Otimuti\e M*nie>cntation of tlie clist*il environment, The 
later events in the chain are insticrated, niodilicd and uuidrd bv cognitive 
representation. 'I'ho cotznulve leprrstMitation thus acts as the iMteciivo tMiviron- 
ment which arousi^s motives and emoiiiins, and guides overt behavior toward 
its tiu-gct or gixil. 

2, This cognitive representation changes in character as the child grows 

di In the very youns? child the cognitive representation is relatively nar- 
row and focused upon sonic morncntaiily salient aspect of the innne- 
diately perceptible environment; it is strongly dependent upon the 
r. onu-.Mtary state of the child, such as his drive state, his emotional 
t stete, his specific orieniaiion, and upon the onsoing action of the 
moment. 

b. V ith Icarninij; and maturity, the cognitive representation becomes a 
relatively broad intconUcd rrprexentatum of the environment includ- 
ing many features that are not directly perceptible, alliiouqh from a 
strictly infc»rmatinnal jxiint of \"ie\v. the coqnitive representation is not 

stimulus siiuiiiinn. h is a cociing of iHe proximal stitimii aUiiouQ:h the 
tern\ **coding" suu^esis a loo-restricted \'ie\v of the proce>s by which the 
crgnili\e repiesentaliv*>n is consiructeci. 

c. With learning and mnuiiity. the corjniti\'e rej^resentation separates the 
self and tl:e enviiomnt'nt. The indisichial hiniiclf is repiesenicd as be- 
havin^t^ in tl;r external environment. Tii(* indiv idual hin^self crradually 
comes to be ]K>ri(ayed as aciin'j. feelinu and wanlincr. and as having 
v^^rioMs orMMcrf irs ^'u'fi as nl)ilitie*i. trails and wilnes. 

d. Willi leaininu and maturity, the cc^Linilivr lepres^entalion of the en* 
vironment bt'eoinrs ri'lati\«*ly ywutraliztd t«) the emotional and moti- 
v;»tioriai stati* of tlie f^LMnism. It LMiides ih.(' expression of \'aiious emo- 
tions and the satisfac tion of \ariou'; moti\rs. but tlie iei)resenlation 
itself is a relati\ely tieutral rendeiin*? of the properties of the external 
environment. 

e. With li*ariunu and matuiity. the coinutise n^presfrnat'f>n becomes 
coded in a more comj>It*\ fa^hi<»n reflt^ tincr the acfpiisition of lancruaire, 
cultural labels. r\r. The indi\i(i\ial hiromcs capable of double rodin«^ 
in the sense that he relates a label to its referent wilhom confusing it 
witli its referent. * 




ft All of these chanurs n»j)rescnt trends. Thvy are never completely fin* 
ished (neuiiali/atioti/lor rsain|)I«; . l'\uthonnorc. they do not ajjply 
to i.ll behiU ior: some l)oha\'ior continues to be nu'diated by the simpler 
mechanisms even while other ber^avior is mediated by the later* 
developing mechanisms. liy and larue, tiunmhtful. planned voluntaiy 
behavior reflects tl;e (operation of tr.;* more cotnplcx n'uTliaTiisms while 
dreatns, motor skills, automaii/od f.a:vi;s. impulses, atul involuntary es- 
prei'Si\e beha\ior each in its own uay reflects the operation of earlier, 
thoutjh not less» adaptive mechani>:r.>. 

g. In general hii^her lc\el mechanisrv.s control lower level ones if they 
come into conflict. It is this fact t::ai justifies the label ''higher'' and 
"lower," not some abstract value 5y>;cm, nor even diirercnces in degrees 
of adaptiveness. 

3. The acquisition of the content of the cognitive representation follows 
m general the principles of learnincr: contizuity.. generalization, reinforcement, 
and repetition. \Viih cognitive erowth these principles operate under specific 
restraints; for. example, an event is much more reinforcing to an action if it is 
cognized as the result of the act than if it is seen as an accidental contiguity. 

4. Cognitive acquisition is furthered by specific kinds of information* 
getting behavior such as orientinor responses, visual scanning. cxj>loratoiy be- 
havior and the like. The efi>cti\ enrss of such behavior dc]vends upon its mak- 
ing conticjuitics. siniilariiies. repetitions, and reinforcements co<miiively clearer 
than they would otherwise be. These infr.rmation-ijettimif behaviors change 
wun ago and Icarnmf2[ and show rflects of socialisation. 

5. Some of this inform.-^tion-et-ttincr Kr;a\ior is motivated by cognitive 
unclearncss or cor\fusioji ''epistfiulc moilva::- n^ In this case the information- 
seeking behasior can itsull become co2:n:tively guided as, for example, the 
scientific method. 

This framework provides a much more specialized. view of 
the cognitive-developmental approach and, as such, serves to better 
direct theory building effd^s related to media image effects. 
The next step of the theory construction process is to more specifically 
refine the concept of the "image" and to relate this more specific image 
conception to information processing activities and eventual effects. 
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Explicating the "Ima£;e" . Numerous scholars have attempted to 
conceptualize the importance and function of a general cognitive image 
relative to the communication process and to the functioning of the 
Individual in general (Alexander, 1971;, Boulding, 1956; Chaffee and 
McLeod, 1971; Cunningham, 1972; Donohew and Tipton, 1973; Gorabrich, 1972; 
Horowitz, 1972; Kagan and Kogan, 1970; Klinger, 1971; Kolers, 1973; 
miler, 1960; Olson, 1970; Premack, 1972; Rohwer, 1970; Simon, 1972; 
Werner and Kaplan, 1963). However, the problem is not an easy one and 
these efforts have resulted, for the most part, in highly specific 
conceptions related to particular attitudes or values, or have taken 
a "black-box" approach in which the internal elements of the image are not 
specified. Relative to general cognitive psychology, Deese (1972) notes 
that psychological functions can be differentiated into (1) Cognitive; 
(2) Affective and (3) Motivational components. From these basic elements 
and from the framework provided by Baldwin' r (1969) theory listed above, 
we can begin to more explicitly define the component parts of the image. 
Baldwin's theory posits that the components of cognition, affect and 
motivation will serve to motivate behaviors. The behavioral predisposition 
or "set" thus becomes a relevant component. For each of these component 
parts there will be immediate or short ten^ aspects as well as the basic 
response set. 

For each of the basic components, relevant dimensions can be 
summarized from the past research. The dimensions evident in the 
combined works of ".erlyne, 1965 ; Donohew and Tipton, 1973; Gross, 1973; 
Gerbncr, et. al . 1973; McLeod and Chaffee, 1972; Premack. 1972; suggest th 
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y,x-;u^..-. . : 

following as relevant dimensions of the cognitive domain: 

COGNITION: Interests (i.e., agenda setting or priority concerns) 
Knowledge (facts) 
World Image CSocial Reality") 
Self-image (View of self and role in society) 
Attitudes 
Values 

Symbolic Modes (Iconic, Linguistic, Soclo-Gestural , 
Logico-Mathematical, Musical) 

The modes of symbolic functioning as detailed by Gross (1973) are 
a particularly interesting aspect of the cognitive component in that they 
define the relative competence of the individual to process a given type of 
symbolic Information, 

Affect . I'he role of emotion and affect in the communication 
process is exp cially important. This dimension will determine primarily the 
intensity of response and the basic dimensions of emotion available to the 
individual. (Deese, 1973; Ekman, 1971; Pliner, et.al., 1973; Solley, 1966). ^ 

When viewed in conjunction with the motivational component, a dynamic 
interaction is evident (Izard, 1971). For example the individual may be 
motivated to seek information and the information may trigger affective 
or emotional responses that change the dynamics. Because of this 
interaction bei:ween basic functional motivation and emotional state 
(and for that matter, the cognitive component) it is difficult to define 
the affective .'-et as anything more than a predisposition to respond at 
a given intensity level for a given emotional nix. The work of Thomas, et.al., 
(1970) referred to earlier as a "child" characteristic^ provides a basic 
three part typology of behavioral predispositions that include the intensity variable 
(easy, slow to warm up, difficult). However, this typology probably best 
reflects the mix of the affective component and the behavioral set. 
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Totnkins (1962; 1963) has determined a set of eight: basic 
affect dimensions which are felt to be relatively innate or common. 
They include: 

Positive : Interest -Excitement 

Enjoyment-Joy 

Surprise-Startle 
Negative ; Distress-Anguish 

Fear-Terror 

Shame - Humi 1 i a t i on 

Contempt -Disgust 

Anger-Ilage 

As an aid in conceptualizing the afr?ect component, these dimensions 

will be classed within the affect set -- recognizing that the set 

itself would be some particular structural arrangement or compositv^ 

of these three . The individual dimensions r^ay be more relevant to 

identifying particular immediate arousal states. Relative to 

identifying immediate emotional arousal, Davitz (1969) through 

factor analytic studies, has identified 12 basic emotional response modes. 

These include (p. 121): 

Activation: Activation (alert, energetic) 

Hypoact ivation (empty, drained) 
Hype ra c t i va t i on ( ov e r s t imu la L ed ) 
Rela tedness : Moving Toward (fr iendlinehs) 
Moving Away (withdrawl) 
Moving Against (strike out, hit) 
Hedonic Tone: Comfort (well being) 

Discomfort (clutching, inner ache) 
Tens ion (tense , hypersensitive) 
Competence: Enhancement (sense of confidence, feel bigger) 
Incompetence : Dissa t Is fac t ion 
Inadequacy (can* t cope , overwhelmed) 

Mocivntion, The studies cited earlier relative to functions of 



the media provide a basic set of categories that could be adopted 
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"^"^ ad dimensions of the motivation component of the image: 

Motivations : Information (Instruction) 

-Personal 

-Social 
Diversion 

-Fill Time 

-Reduce Boredom 
Entertainment 

•Arousal 

-Relaxation 
Persuasion 

These motivations relate to media studies and as such (with the 
possible exception of persuasion) reflect an information input orientation. 
Refined conceptions of this category should consider the affective 
dimensions' jvist listed and the cognitive dimensions. 

Figure 2 presents a basic model of the components of the image. 
The dotted line around the components and their overlapping nature 
indicate the interaction effects. The behavior component produces a 
given response {n a particular situation. The proposed model presents 
basic functional relationships. 

As a more specific approach to defining the cognitive characteristics 
of the individual and his information procc^i-sinsj the area of construct theory 
as developed by Kelly (1963)^ fits nicely. Ihe fundamental postulate of 
his theory is that a person's processes are psychologically channelized 
by the ways in which he anticipates eventr>. Thus, the "imago" concept 
is highly relevant. The constructs become the specific dimecjsional 
interrelationships of the image. Kelly's theory offers 11 corollar/e^ 
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to the fundamental postulate: 

- Construction Corol larv ? 

A person anticipates events by construing their replications, 

- :^ndl vidua 1 Itv Corol lar_v : 

Persons differ from eadh other in their construction of events, 

- Organ iznt ion Corollary : 

Each person characteristically evolves, for his convenience in 
anticipating events, a construction system embracing ordinal 
relationships between constructs, 

- Dichotomy Corollary ; 

A person's construction system is composed of a finite number of 
dichotomous constructs, 

- Choice Corollary : 

A person chooses for himself that alternative in a dichotomized 
construct through which he anticipates the greater possibility for 
the elaboration of his system, 

• Range C orollary : 

A construct is convenient for the anticipation of a finite range of 
events only. 

• Experience Corollary : 

A person's construction system varies as he successively construes 
the explication of events, 

- Modulation Corol lary : 

The variation in a person^s construction system is limited by 

the., permeability of the cons tructs^ within whose range of convenience 

va^/Hics lie. 

- Fragmentation Corollary : 

A person may successively employ a variety of construction subsystems 
which are inferentially incompatible with each other, 

- Commonality Coroltaiy; 

To the extent that one person employs a construction of experience 
which is similar to that employed by another, his processes ..are 
psychologically similiar to those of the other person. 

- Sociality Coroll ary; 

To the extent that one person construe? the construction process of 
another, he may play a role in a social process involving the 
other person^ 

Future theorizing will have to examine (more closely than is possible here) 
the likelihood of synthesizing this type of approach with the Baldwin 
conception presented earlier. 

Within the construct orientation the literature approaches to the actual 
measurement human inCox^ation processing become important, (see Bannister 
and Mair, 1968; Haber, 1969; Schroder et.al., 1967). These processing approaches 
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assume the following: 

1. A perceptual response is the rf^sult of processing 
ihfortnation through a number of stages, each of which 
takes time to organize or traverse # 

2« Processing is limited by the capacities of the information 
handling-channels, the information content of the stimulus, 
and the prior experiences and condition of the percciver* 

3« Perceptual processes cannot be studied or analyzed independent 
of memorial ones. 

Relative to the measurement of specific stimulus the following 

dimensions are important: 

1# Differentiation, This refers to "the number of dimensional 
units of information generated by a person when he 'perceives • 
an array of stimuli.'* 

2. Dlscrtmlnat ionj This is the capaci 'y of the structure to 
distinguish among stimuli* 

3. Integrative Complexity , The extent to which information can 
be interrelated in different ways tu generate new perspectives 
about a stimulus. 

The most powerful approach to the measurement of cognitive 

stimulus is the multidimensional scaling technique. This is a form 

of psychological measurement which uncovers .he number, JhmL) and organization 

of dimensions used by a subject in his perceptions and evalutat:ions of a 

complex stimulus (Schroder^ et.al., 1967). 
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S ^ ummar y of Approach to Studying the "Imnge " 

The suggested approach to conceptualizing the image was to 
first set up a general model (organismic)^ choose a more particular theoretic 
model within this general model (cognit ive-dcvelopmental)^ then specify 
a particular theory (Baldwin* s "Cognitive Theory of Socialization"). 
Given the basic theory, the approach to the explication of the image 
was to move from the general staging of cognitive structures relative 
to the individuals motivation (Kelly's Construct Theory^ then to the 
precise measurement of constructs through multidimensional scaling 
techniques • 

Having reached the point of being able to specify information 
processing structures within the image, the concern turns to the type of 
information being processed^ i^eo the specific type of content (form and 
structure). This becomes especially important in the case of the media 
because of the fact that the information or "experience" is a mediated one. 
As such, the number of seasory modalities being used to process the 
experience and the quality and quantity of sensory information available 
for processing is very different from the direct exposure- This difference 
should have, major effects on the "image" resulting from the experience* 

Inf ormrit Ion Input 

Relative to information input, before making more detailed comparisonvS 
of mediated vs * direct symbolic experiences, other theoretic considerations 
should be noted* First, Borlyne (1965) posits that there are the 
following varying mechanisms for gathering and/or rejecting information: 
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Trial and Error 
Exploratory Behavior 
Epistctnic Behavior 

a. Epistemic ob<servntion symbolic 
representation of stimulus patterns 
resulting from observation. 

b. Consultation • seeking verbal information 
(Ctg. expert or sourcebook). 

€• Directed T hinking - patterns of internally 
produced stimuli. 

Information Rejection: 1. Attention Processes 

2. Abstraction Processes (e.g. assimilation 
via leveling and sharpening). 

In this scheme the media probably best fit in categories 3a and b 

in terms of information gathering. However, the consequences of possessing 

the information would probably result in directed thinking or the 

generation of new conceptions by . internal manipulation of the information. 

See Atkin (1973) for a more detailed consideration of information seeking 

behaviors. 



Mediated vs • Plrecc Iv Experienced Iiiformnf Ion 



Bruner and Olson (1973) provide an excellent comparison of the 
relative differences in cognitive effects produced by mediated vs. direct 
experiences. They argue very effectively that knowledge^ or the acquisition 
of "factsy reflects the invariants in the natural and social environment 
while cognitive structures^ or schemas^ rcflerL the structure of the 
medium or performatory domain In which activities are carried out. 
They note that the Cc?tcgories of behavior from which information may be 
extracted Inc lude : 

1 • Cont Ingent (Direct) Experience 

2 . Observa tiona 1 Experience 

3 . Symbolic Systems (Communlcau Ion) 
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Information Gathering! 1, 

2. 
3. 
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As contrasted wUh direct ..xp-r I. the mediated Infornutlon 
«IU be very dlCferent In quMlUy nn-l .|".ml Uy -- e.g. fidelity. 
3.dlmenslonallty. con,pleKUy, nu,„l...r of .lIlTorlng sensory modes and/or 

, ... cUntf I til" <»ffects the "image" or 

sensory associations with It. .iJiitt \n> 

^ ^ r,iiM./.. »li/iL t\w f inllvidual 's ability to use 

cognitive structure, it tollowM inni i rn • / 

/ I. J ^ 1 ». , Mrrplnti'^ Hm' Information will be affected, 

(comprehend, manipulate, intorrf inn ; 

, , r . t,,., f 111 «'2*n.'i I Iv relates to what Cross (1973) 
lliis ability to use the inCorin.il Inn niu..n.iii.y 

^ , Mm.-,. hiTf ili.it the competence could be wiuhin 

terms symbolic competence, Notu u« r( m 

or among differing modes (l.c, nonvod).'. I . mii.sical, etc.). 

As an extention of tlu- b.liavl.or omp. nent of the image model. 
Figure 3 presents a model of obs..v.-.l Inn:, i v«, direct experiences, and 

, Uniff .I'lpects, llie arrows indicate 

their related symbolic vs, ncm-iiymiJ" '« ^ .i 

^ . - ^. fi,„, ,.r iH'h.iVlnr overt behavior being 
the direction of inform.ation flow oc ix invi 

1-1. -Kco-.. if Ion tlintu'h nn action, is covarc in cnac 
a direct acti.on while cbscrv.u i^'"* <■>• — — — 

J c ,1 jm,- fnDui . Tlie major components are 
the do.Tiinant aspect is infoimaLiou inpui, j 

,1- •,. ;twifi'it«' Llic potential interaction 
enclosed with a dotted line u> iiuUc.Ji* y 

1 , , . wMilmnr Di-ncesses may easily shift 
of proce.s.'jes. For example, nnn-:.ymb<>in 1" > ^ 

^. ^ .„,„, r-iii'icn tne observer to associate 
to symbolic if some action nr uvcnl ( .in n » 

mi^^tmaam^rrs^^H Norr ■tpcc i f ically , performing an overt 
other meanings, mBmrnamf^H^^^^ ^if » < i 

symbolic act (communication) will prov'.U' potential symbolic or 
non-symbolic information throuKh .clf-lK-rccpL ions of the behavior. 

, . c ^ ,V K'l Ion l)liKk'i, the content and form of 

Within the symbolic inform.it lon/.u i .«>n » 

, ^ . . ,t,,v. iif.f i.nul nants of image content and 

the information ore given as iii.i,)(»r ufuni. e, 
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Overall, particular behavior sequences can be chv-^rted 
given a particular motivational state (mix of elemeats). For example 
if the motivation is to fill an information need, the response will 
probably be observational using n specific type of symbolic information. 
If the motivation is to inform another, the sequence becomes an 
overt action (symbolic process) using a particular channel of communication. 

Effects of the :'ehavior on the Image 

The basic types of effects on the image as summarized earlier, 
were: Forma t io i. Transformation, Reinforcement, Tnese effects, as 
presented in Fip;ure 3 have the arrow going from the behavior function 
block to the effect function block. The arrow represents the end 
product of the interaction within the block. Similarly, within the 
effects block there may be mixes of di fitting effects, lliur,, the arrow 
from the effect? block reflect this probable mix. Here, the short-terra 
effects indicate effects most direccly related to immediate states 
(e.g. arousal, interest, etc.) while the long-term effects are most related 
to the image coiiponent "sets" or long-term predispositions. The arrow 
between short-term and long-term effects merely emphasizes their 
•potential interplay. 

Summary of Model Building 

By way of summary, the intent has been to examine theoretic -:^pproachcs 
to devcloi^mcntal psychology, the child socialization research specifically, 
and the media related socialization research. The conroptual shemes 
evident in the literature were synthesized to create a set of models. 
It was propo'jed that the following conceptual framework be used to 

study the effects of mass media on our "images": 



* 
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General Socialization and Media Model (Fig.l) 

Ccncral Organ i^mlc Model 
i 

Cognitive, Theory of Socialiaation (Baldwin) 

Construct Theory (Kelly) 
Image - Behavior - EfHoct Model (Fig. 2,3) 

Given the complexities of the above mix, a great deal of explication 
is necessary before arriving at an acceptable "theory". The overall 
power of the above conception is that it does «iit fit our initial 
contention that an adequate theory of mndia socialization effects must 
first be a theory of behavior in general. The direct action and 
nonsymbolic components of the proposed model iUow fur this. A 
behavioral psychologist could conconfvate on those modes of behavior, 

OVr«n»>f1*5«" t-Uo mrti4o1 nln^cF t-V<oco 1 "I nAP 

It should be noted that the related cognitive theories (Baldwin's 
and Kelly's) niay undergo change as the model is refined, the component 
relationships explicated, and the theory strengthened. Although this 
process of refinement is necessarily complex, the degree of specificity 
in the conceptions lends itself to empirical verification. As can be 
seen, the potential power of the present conception, for explanation 
and prediction, lies in its broad theory base. 

Future Consldorat ions 

As an initial step in the "theory" formulation process, more direct 
and detailed comparisons should be made with other explicit models. For 
example, the conceptions should be compared with other available theories 
within the same parent model (eg, psychoanalytic) and then with the 
mechanistic approach (e,g, Aharnmer; Bandura, 1965; Mischol, 1968) to 
highlight relative strengths and weaknesses for future considerations. 
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Moving tvonx tUesQ overall model comparisons^ the approach would 
be to t^^st, refinu, and expand the more specific '•image" conception 
for potential refinement of the theoretic propositions that underlie it* 
Similarly, as the system is refined, variables within the system might 
be given new definitions, to maintain the parsimonious conception • For 
example, the term persuasion might be defined as giving information with 
intent to transfonn a particular cognitive set dimension (attitude), 
.while instruction becomes giving information with intent to form a 
particular cognitive set dimension (knowledge) • Although these 
definitions seem self evident, it may be that for consistency, the concept 
of attitude or knowledge structures would have to be redefined as well. 

Another major factor in need of explication and expansion is 

of socialization become obvious influences in that environment (as 
listed in Fig.l* However, these dimensions are in need of refinement and 
a method developed to assess their relative contributions. Here, 
Woelfel's (1971) multidimensional scaling approach to aggregate data 
appears to be exceptionally promising, Using the significant other 
concept as a way to weight information input into the image, the 
changes in the model will be proportio I to the significance of the 
source, the characteristics of the information, and the characteristics 
of the image. Relative to determining media effects, given their 
mediated nature, this would be essential information to resolve the 
question of media vs • other contributors to our "images". 

The above considerations have recently been considered in depth 
by Gerbner (1973) by way of cultural indicators. The logic of the 
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argument for these media effects is easy to accept* However, again, the 
relative contribution of all agents should be known (or estimated) to 
accurately describe the influence of the media • Other major future 
explorations should include symbolic mode competence as discussed by 
Cross (1973) • Factors like social class as Environmental* Image 
interactions in the determination of symbolic mode competence could 
prove useful (e.g. see Williams, 1969,1970). 

A final area well worth exploring is reflected in the research 
on imagery and fantasy ability (see Paiveo, 1971; Segal, 1971; Sheehan, 
1972) ♦ For example, differences are evident relative to the childs ability 
to fantasize aid the effect of film or television violence. Here, 
youngsters with less ability to fantasize were more likely to be stimulated 

t 

"act out" the aggression feelings in their minds. (Biblow, 1973; Singer, 

and Antrobus, 1972; Thomas, 1972). 

Biblow (1973) concludes: 

"The crucial clement then seems to be not the film 
itself but the fantasy level of the child, with 
the same film having beneficial or destructive results 
depending on the youngsters ability to utilize ^lim 
the aggressive elements of the film on a fantasy level." 

(p. 127) 

The ability to fantasize appears to be but one aspect of an 
ability to internally manipulate information. The fantasy research also 
shows that low fantasy children are more active in play, but engage in less 
contemplation of activities than do high fantasy children. Overall, 
this line of research appears to be particularly relevant to the "images- 
concept, and to the mediated symbolic information condition. 
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